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A Plea for the Union of Methodism in America 


By Joun C. Kico, 
President of Trinity College 


The issue which sixty-two years ago divided Episcopal 
Methodism of America into two ecclesiastical bodies was a 
political issue. There was no contention as to the fundamen- 
tal doctrines nor the general principles of polity in the Meth- 
odist Church. Abolitionism was a political sentiment and 
looked to political sentiment for its promotion. Besides, it 
was necessarily a sectional issue. 

However, from the days of Jefferson and Hamilton all 
political questions became sectional questions. It was the 
aim of Jefferson to develop American democracy after the 
type of French democracy, while Hamilton was unyielding in 
his purposes to shape it after the type of English democracy. 
The fundamental issue of the nation’s character lay in the 
issue between these two men, and every question which arose, 
whether it was assumption of debts, defense of American 
commerce, tariff protection, states’ rights, or abolition, be- 
came a sectional question. 

It was not possible to keep the churches of America free 
from the sectional form which national issues took, and least 
of all was it possible to keep the Methodist Church clear of 
it. Its members in the South were involved by every consid- 
eration in the institution of slavery and only disaster could 
come of the southern ministry taking an aggressive attitude 
against the institution ; the members of the Methodist Church 
throughout the North were equally committed to abolition- 
ism and could not be otherwise. This was a condition—a 
sectional condition—which the Church had nothing to do 
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with creating, but all to do with in serving the people among 
whom it labored. 

The General Conference of 1844 found separation the wise 
course of action, a course which it would have avoided had 

there been another way open. The representatives from each 
section were painfully conscious of the crisis that was upon 
them and the hesitancy with which they came to the inevit- 
able conclusion shows the sorrow which they all suffered. 
The spirit, as well as the terms of separation, were highly 
creditable to the sincerity and brotherly sympathies of those 
who acted in this grave matter. 

Had the spirit in which the division was agreed to suffered 
no change the two bodies of Methodism would have filled 
their missions in the nation and held each other in the esteem 
of a holy fellowship. But the sentiment of abolitionism grew 
intense and passionate while anti-abolitionism kept pace in 
its spirit of opposition. The inevitable clash came and the 
issue which divided Methodism gathered to itself all the pas- 
sion and hatred of a dreadful war. Southern Methodists and 
Northern Methodists had fought and suffered and died in 
the cause which only a few years previous had led to their 
friendly severance into two ecclesiastical bodies. 

War hatreds and sectional enmities had put a new force 
into all the relations of the two sections of the nation and the 
two bodies of Episcopal Methodism were driven far apart by 
these new conditions. These feelings engendered by the war 
have been provoked and perpetuated by very many unneces- 
sary and unbrotherly deeds and words which have tended to 
delay the possible return of the two bodies of Episcopal 
Methodism to their original fellowship. No good can come 
of rehearsing any of these things which do discredit to the 
spirit of a Christian organization. Each side has much to 
repent of, each side has much to forgive; while neither side 
should be slow to practice both these virtues. 

But the chief issue before Methodism in America is not 

ae a defense of the past, not to prove the rights of differing 
bodies, or to justify the course of each division. The 
supreme question is a re-union into a permanent fellowship ~ 
worthy of the great Providence that has protected this Ameri- 
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can nation and the divine spirit which should in all things 
control the faith and feelings of the Christian church. The 
time has come when separation cannot be justified, and the 
apologetic attitude which it forces will only result in a weak- 
ened faith and a wasted energy. All the issues which led to 
separation have been settled for all time and the memory of 
dead issues should not persist with more power than the neces- 
sities of vital duties and tasks which call for the combined 
zeal of all men in all quarters of the earth. a 

z The question of states’ rights is a settled question) The 
meaning of the Constitution of the nation may still be dis- 
cussed as an academic question, but that document was vir- 
tually rewritten at Gettysburg and Appomatox, and whether 
Calhoun or Webster was the sounder in his views is now no 
matter of concern. Lee and Grant found the verdict of the 
discussion and the case will not again be opened. 

It has been forever settled that slavery cannot exist on this 
continent) The South has accepted the settlement of the slav- 
ery question and regards the freedom of the negro as a greater 
blessing to the white man than it was to the negro. The rela- 
tion of the two races is working itself to a sane solution and 
is accepted by wise men in all parts of the nation. 

There never has been any difference in the fundamental 
doctrines of the two branches of Methodism. The Twenty- 
five Articles of Religion have remained unchanged as the 
ereed of American Methodism. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church have held faithfully to an episcopal 
form of government. The constitution of each branch of 
Episcopal Methodism protects its polity against a rash and 
radical change. 

(The early and heroic history of Methodism in America is 
the common heritage of both branches of Methodism) Their 
doctrinal unity is sanctified by the glorious labors of that host 
of men who wrought in the early times of the nation’s life 
and to whose labors must be credited very much of the 
nation’s prosperity. 

Both of these branches of Methodism have their home in 
America and get their civil protection from the same great 
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government.) Their members are citizens of this republic and 
must be concerned in all that is vital to the nation’s life and 
progress. The perpetuation of sectionalism is no eredit to 
any part of the nation and it has received the condemnation 
of all patriotic citizens. Commerce and industry have be- 
come a bond of union between the wide sections of the repub- 
lic and men who have met in the markets have forgotten all 
the feelings of a former strife. Recent events in our national 
history have called out the patriotic fidelity of American citi- 
zens and bound them in a new and stronger national brother- 
hood. 

Within the past few years efforts have been made to con- 
form the two branches of Methodism. These efforts have 
been fruitful in securing a common catechism, a common 
hymnal, and a common form of worship. Besides these 
agreements have been reached by which missionary opera- 
tions in foreign lands are harmoniously organized. 

In all matters of vital importance Episcopal Methodism 
is at one and its complete union seems to be suggested by 
every consideration.) Those who think it not advisable base 
their opinions upon considerations scarcely sufficient to de- 
fend the division between the churches. None of these 
objections have any direct relation to the original issue which 
brought about the separation, but are conditions which have 
developed through the experiences of later years. 

One of the chief causes set forth why it seems inadvisable, 
if not even impossible, for the two branches of Meth- 
odism to re-unite, is the widely different yiews which the two 
churches hold concerning the negro problem. The southern 
church suspects that the northern church entertains the idea 
of social equality, and the northern church suspects that the 
southern church utterly disregards the claims of the negro to 
all just opportunities of progress. Wery much in these two 
notions is mere assumption intensified by feelings of sus- 
picion which have come out of the strains of former conflicts. 
Neither side has been entirely patient and painstaking to 
ascertain the real attitude of the other to this delicate and 
difficult problem and, hence, much careless talk has been in- 
dulged in on both sides. 
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(he supposed differences of attitude to the negro problem 
should rather hasten than hinder the re-union of Methodism. 
The welfare of the negro will not be helped by making him a 
subject of perpetual. contention) He will take hse with 
those whom he considers his friends and develop a dislike for 
those whom he considers opposed to them who help him. The 
contention will beget in him all sorts of partisan prejudices 
which will dwarf his character and fill him with spite. Al- 
ready he has been the victim of enough of white men’s quar- 
rels, and it would seem that that this unseemly conduct might 
be left to political parties without the sanction and patronage 
of the church of God. 

The Methodist Church before its division was zealously 
interested in the religious life of the slaves in the southern 
states and thousands of them had membership in the white 
churches of the South. These received religious instruction 
from southern preachers and were greatly blessed in every 
respect by the instruction. Under the present order the 
northern church deals with the negro as a foreign missionary 
enterprise, not fully understanding all the difficulties in- 
volved in his life and character. It would be vastly better if 
the northern church would leave this work to the care of those 
who understand it best and among whom the negro must live 
and work. But there is no hope of bringing about such a 


desirable end except by first uniting the two branches of. 


Methodism and re-establishing a confidence and co-operation 
which every principle of the Christian religion demands. 
It_is urged that. the.two-branches.of Methodism hold oppos- 
ing views concerning the ecclesiastical rights of women, the 
Wonton branch admitting them to the. “assembli peeraren 
church while the southern branch « denies them this right. 
This is too small a difference upon ‘which to defend the dis- 
union of American Methodism, and betrays an unfortunate 
disposition to promote differences rather than shows a holy 
desire to promote fraternal fellowships. And certainly a 
wise plan of re-union could easily adjust this difference with- 
out changing the views of either branch of Methodism as to 
the rights of women to representation in church assemblies. 
Likely the most serious source of division lies in the antag- 
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onisms which have sprung out of the competitions of the two 
churches in the border states where they contend side by side. 
This contention has engendered in many instances feelings 
more intense and unkindly than those which naturally exist 
between denominations of widely varying creeds. A family 
quarrel is always persistent and intense. The very elements 
of unity seem to give rise to jealousy and friction. 

While this unseemly contention is open to the gaze of all 
men it will not aid in its removal to rehearse details on either 
side in the hope of fixing the burden of blame. Such a dis- 
cussion would only add to the antagonism, making the possi- 
bility of re-union a more hopeless task. To end this unholy 
contention is the one aim which should possess the thought 
of both sides. Its continuance will be an unbecoming exhibi- 
tion of jealousy and dislikes while to end it will be a glorious 
/ example of faith and brotherliness. But so long as both 

branches of Methodism labor in the same region and build 
/ temple against temple there will continue to be increasing 
animosities which will widen the breach and delay the possi- 
bility of bringing American Methodism into the fulness of 
_ its strength and usefulness. 

“It has been urged that united Methodism would form an 
organization of such great size that it would be unwieldly, 
especially in its large legislative assemblies. The force of 
this objection to re-union is easily obvious though it is far 
from being a fatal objection. The division did not arise from 
an over-growth of Methodism and its prosperity should 
not be set forward as the chief obstruction to its re-union. 
It would be an easy task to divide the whole territory into 
three general conference sections, each of which could legis- 
late for its own peculiar problems, while ‘all missionary and 
world-wide enterprises could be managed through central 
boards and an ecumenical assembly. Certainly there is 
enough of statesmanship in American Methodism to adjust 
all the administrative tasks, and there should not be lacking 
the fraternal spirit to undertake the work. 

None of these objections to re-union is of a serious nature, 
but all of them seem to be tinged with a strained effort to 
find some explanation for a situation which calls for a de- 
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fense. At this period of the world’s history, when all the 
nations of the earth are moving under the impulse of im- 
mense prospects and responding to a feeling of universal kin- 
ship, the mightiest Protestant force in this republic cannot 
escape the just censure of the world if it weakens its useful- 
ness in an unholy contention and wastes its energies in per- 
petuating an unnecessary division. 

The calamity of a divided Methodism has been admitted in 
the efforts to adjust the more palpable difficulties through 
committees of federation, but this is a timid compromise of 
a sacred duty. If the adjustments of federation are achiev- 
ments greatly to be desired, by what argument can it be 
shown that re-union would not be vastly more satisfactory ? 
If a half-hearted fraternity is a blessing, why should a full 
hearted fellowship prove a calamity? If the union of Meth- 
odism is necessary for the good of Japan, why would it be an 
evil in America? Federation may be better than nothing and 
it may relieve some very hurtful points of friction, but it can- 
not displace the higher duty and the holier privilege of an 


organic union. 

Earnie considerations more than suggest the wisdom of 
the re-union of Episcopal Methodism. )\The financial re- 
sources of the churches in America are’ voluntary contribu- 
tions and the duty to use these gifts wisely is a sacred duty. 
Nothing short of the most valid and obvious reason ean satis- 
factorily explain the expenditure of money in an unnecessary 
competition of two ecclesiastical organizations that teach the 
same doctrines, have the same origin, hold to the same polity, 
and set up the same ideals. (Why should the southern branch 
of the Methodist church tax its membership to build and sus- 
tain churches in California and Oregon and other regions in 
which the northern branch of Methodism is better established.) 
Or why should the northern branch of Methodism continue 
to expend money in Tennessee and Texas and Florida, where 
the southern branch of Methodism is meeting all the de- 
mands? That such a policy is a reckless waste of money is 
beyond successful denial, and the arguments which have 
hitherto been presented to defend it utterly fail to satisfy the 
serious judgment of both churches. That there has not been 
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an open and vigorous protest on the part of leading laymen 
in each branch of Episcopal Methodism is an illustration of 
their patience rather than their approval of the policy. There 
are not wanting infallible signs that this patience and silence 
will soon give way to a protest that cannot be hushed with 
flimsy arguments. 

The re-union of Episcopal Methodism will greatly increase 
its religious power and moral influence. Besides putting an 
end to the waste of power in jealousies and unholy bicker- 
ings, it will bring into one religious organization millions of 
members whose combined influence may be exercised for the 
correction of evils and the redemption of men. This con- 
sideration alone should inspire both branches of Methodism 
to forget every form of difference in the interest of multiply- 
ing their power. The evils that exist in governments, the 
wrongs that are rending society, the crimes that are disgrac- — 
ing commerce, the appalling shames that threaten home pur- 
ity, and the degradation of uncivilized races unite their de- 
mands for every church organization to multiply its working 
forces and religious influences. Protestant denominations, 
varying widely in cardinal doctrines and traditions, have be- 
come conscious of a sore weakness arising from denomina- 
tional differences and are seeking to unite their strength that 
they may better fill the mission of God’s church in the earth. 
There has never gathered on the American continent a more 
significant assembly than the Inter-Church Conference on 
Federation which assembled in New York during the month 
of November, 1905. The single purpose which inspired that 
notable gathering was to strengthen the power of the 
churches in America. And if this union of denominations 
is felt to be a new resource of religious influence by what 
argument will Episcopal Methodism defend its disunion ? 

This federation of the Protestant. denominations of Amer- 
ica is an expression of a universal spirit of co-operation. 
The world has discarded the idea of segregation. The isola- 
tions of distance and natural obstacles have been fully over- 
come, while international commerce has created world-wide 
interests that must enter into the policies of each nation’s 
government. The sense of international dependence is the 
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chief feature of our modern civilization. And every move- 
ment of progress is toward a wider and deeper co-operation 
of nations. Toward this end every agency at work in the 
world is lending itself. The advance of science renders all 
its service to bringing the ends of the earth nearer together, 
the projects of nations have their chief aim in the closer 
union of races and nations, while the sympathies of mankind 
are fashioned after. ideals of universal kinship. 

“This spirit of universal kinship is one.of the noble achieve- 
ments of the Christian religion. Its great Founder was the 
first to give the world a cosmopolitan fae and an unlimited 
faith. He set aside all the provincialisms of races, broke 
through every wall of partition, disregarded every principle 
of separation and announced the unity of mankind—a unity 
that should be realized in a kingdom of righteousness and 
fellowship. For nineteen centuries the evolutions of history 
have unfolded in the direction of his teachings, constantly 
bringing the world toward his sublime ideal of the making of 
one family all the nations of the earth. He has ruled over 
the tendencies of the centuries and his ideas have taken per- 
manent hold upon the minds of men. 

It was the universal idea in the Christian religion that 
found its modern defenders in Methodism. John Wesley set 
no limits to the field of his operations, but declared his mis- 
sion to be a world-wide mission. And the religious wonder of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries was the rise and 
progress of Methodism. Today its missionary operations are 
more extensive than the missionary operations of any other 
Protestant church in the world. With amazing zeal it has 
responded to the commission to preach the gospel to all 
nations, and its labors have been among the leading forces 
that have wrought in behalf of a universal fellowship. 

_One cannot ce be struck with the incongruity of Episcopal. 
Methodism’ preaching _and urging in Japan.andChinaand. 
India and Africa a union and fellowship which it. steadily. 
“refuses t6 practice: in its own America and among its own 
‘kin: “And-it-is“a-sévere reproof that the inconsistency of ~ 

“divided Episcopal Methodism gave such serious pain to iF ap- 
anese converts that the two branches of Methodism had to 
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unite their work. The necessity of the re-union of the two 
churches is emphasized by every tendency of the world’s 
progress and a refusal to respond to such a universal call can 
find no adequate defense. 

The widest interests of this republic seem to insist upon 
the re-union of Episcopal Methodism. Warned by the uni- 
versal failure of national churches and moved by a desire to 
preserve religious faith from all hurtful allegiances, the 
founders of this nation wisely separated church and state. 
This was done m the interest of religion, and the unprece- 
dented prosperity of the Protestant churches in America is 
an overwhelming vindication of the policy. Im no other 
nation on the earth has religious faith been so zealous, and 
the soundness of religious doctrines been preserved with a 
holier care. 

While this republic has no national church and defends no 
special religious creed, yet there is no other nation whose ex- 
istence and prosperity are more vitally dependent upon the 
purity and teachings of the Protestant churches. Nor is it 
going too far to say that Episcopal Methodism by the co-in- 
cidences of history, the democracy of its spirit, its steadfast 
faith in human liberty, and its patriotic fidelity has been 
one of the most potent forces in the building of our national 
power and influence. 

There are many vital reasons that give national signifi- 
cance to the condition and influence of Episcopal Metho- 
dism. With its large membership, including all classes of 
people and reaching into every community of the republic, its 
purity and its fidelity are of supreme importance in the char- 
acter of the nation. And at no previous period has there been 
such pressing necessity for the fullest exercise of all possible 
power of Methodism in the life of the nation. The multi- 
tudes of foreigners, untrained in the lessons and principles 
of freedom, given over to a life of abandonment, poisoned 
with all the hatreds of a hard experience, and unconcerned 
about the welfare of society and government, present a situa- 
tion full of the most direful prospects. The evangelization 
of this abandoned multitude is one of the supreme tasks 
before the American people, and the evangelizing spirit and 
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energy of Episcopal Methodism were never before of more 
importance in the nation’s life than they are at this time. 

Every patriotic American should be constantly reminded 
that this republic is the world’s ' greatest. experiment.in_the 
principles of democracy and self-government. Such a govern- 
ment is, more or less, always in a crisis. Its very virtues 
become sources of danger. The hopes which it inspires tend 
to breed dangerous discontents, and the liberty which it 
confers tends to engender a reckless disregard of law. So in 
a democracy like this there must be a constant and a persis- 
tent training in the soundest principles of morals. In this 
and in this alone lie the safety and perpetuity of our republic 
and the final establishment of republicanism as the soundest 
form of government. 

In working out these national principles to their highest 
destiny no other organization in America should render 
gladder and more efficient service than Episcopal Methodism. 
In the early period of the nation’s history, when every idea 
was crude and every task of government difficult, American 
Methodism, through its itinerant ministry, was the most 
active force in laying the foundations of religious truth and 
teaching morality to the early settlers. Their labors were 
the conserving force of democracy at the moment of its 
greatest danger. And the work which the pioneers of Meth- 
odism did in the early stages of the nation’s life must be re- 
peated with increasing zeal as the nation advances in power. 
These national necessities should appeal to every patriotic im- 
pulse in Episcopal Methodism and cause it to unite all its re- 
sources in the most active form of service. And certainly noth- 
ing else could send forth into the nation’s life a greater thrill 
of hope than the re-union of the divided churches, thus put: 
ting this greatest Protestant organization in the best shape to 
serve the nation’s welfare. 

But there is another consideration that should appeal with 
irresistible force to every lover of his country. Especially 
should it appeal to the two branches of Episcopal Methodism 
and hasten their re-union. The founders of this republic in- 
tended to organize under one central authority a number of 
separate governments, thus conserving the idea of local self- 
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government. The problem from the beginning was a compli- 
cated and difficult problem. Yet this government was to be 
a union of commonwealths not confederated by weak ties of 
agreement which could be severed in any moment and for any 
sort of a cause, but it was to be a government united by the 
strong bonds of a central authority. Such a government was 
unique and could not be made in a day. It was exposed to 
all the dangers of dissolution. The first hundred years of 
the nation’s life was spent in trying to interpret the meaning 
of union. The long and bitter discussions, the rise and fall 
of passions, the growth of sectional oppositions, and the 
final crash of arms is the bloody route by which the end was 
reached. This republic is a union, and every patriotic citizen 
glories in the fact. 

<—— It will forever abide a sore memory in the thought of this 
nation that its history has been marred by an unfortunate 
sectionalism. This is the saddest blot upon its record. Pa- 
triotic Americans in every section feel it to be the sorest 
calamity that has yet befallen our national glory and 
strength. To heal the breach and restore every section of the 
nation to the bonds of an indestructible fellowship are ends 
which appeal to every genuine American.) 

It is highly creditable to the spirit of commerce and in- 
dustry that they have set aside all sectionalism and united 
their resources to upbuild enterprises in every region. It is 
diseredi+zble to the spirit of political parties that they depend 
upon the prejudices of sectionalism as a chief asset of party 
power. By every principle and every ideal of the Christian 
religion it would seem that the churches of America should be 
the most active leaders in restoring and re-enforcing the 
union. One cannot understand why sectionalism should 
have its most stubborn stronghold about the altars of the 
church of God. Is the Christian religion an unpatriotic 
religion? Does it foster animosities and estrange fellow-citi- 
zens? Will Episcopal Methodism add honor to its record 
by perpetuating a division which is a constant menace to 
national strength and national influence ? 

The real bond of this Union is not in the strength of its 
arms, the wisdom of its Constitution, nor the extension of 
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its wealth. It is in an inner sense of fellowship. And 
religion is the mightiest bond that unites mankind. It 
would be difficult to think of a greater contribution to the 
strength of the American Union than the coming together of 
the largest Protestant church in the nation. To effect this 
union of the two branches of Episcopal Methodism is an 
achievement in which all American citizens have vital inter- 
est. It carries with it immeasurable consequences to the 
prosperity and strength of the nation and should engage the 
thought and efforts of all Americans. 
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